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THIS WEEK: | believe, of such methods in fiction. It has 
Letters from California .. ... ... ... ... 389 | been suggested that Poe found his inspiration 
Cowper’s Letters to Lady Austen ... ... ... 405 in French-Canadian trackers; but this visit 
Scottish Prisoners in America .. ... ... ... 408 to France, if substantiated, may point to 
= blished ‘ Zadig.’ His detective is a Frenchman.”’ 
1s u | id e 

High Street, High Wycombe, [HE Genealogical Monthly, which is pub- 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip-| + Jished at 196, Capel Road, London, E.C.12, 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.23, —, contains a number of useful extracts from 
stage, two half-yearly indexes and two documents not easily accessible. From the 
inding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.6 N 
without binding cases) should be sent to the | November issue we quote the tollowing : 
Manager. ‘he London Office is at 14, Burleigh The parishioners of Plymtree in Devonshire, 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576), acting io John Forde, of the same place, bought 
where the current issue is on sale. Orders for |‘three bells of Robert Norton, of Exeter, bell- 
back numbers, indexes and bound volumes maker, and agreed to pay 27 shillings for every 
should be sent either to London or to Wycombe; 399 pounds weight thereof. Misled by their 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. “ontrewe ymagynacion” the said John and 
Robert told them that the bells weighed 2 
thousand 3 hundred 4 score and 2 pounds, 


Wi . whereas in deed they weighed but 18 hundred 
Memorabilia pounds, so that thes have been paid for 5 


cane hundred 4 score and 2 pounds more metal than 
AUBEADY the exhibition of Italian Art the bells weighed, to the great hindering of 
which opens next month in London | the said paris ioners. Undated, but circa 1480. 
promises to be a great success. The Italian P.R.O.—C. 1. 45/377. 
Government has been exceptionally generous A FORTNIGHT ago we mentioned among 
in lending its treasures, and we understand forthcoming books of importance Miss 
that the British Museum, though debarred | Helen Waddell’s ‘ Medieval Latin Lyrics,’ 
by statute from allowing anything to leave its | now published by Constable at a guinea. In 
custody, is arranging a special exhibition of |The Guardian the other day Mr. Ellis Roberts 
things Italian within its walls. wrote :— 


PORTRAITS by Sir Joshua Reynolds con-| Latin is a live language. It is by her belief 
tinue to fetch high prices when they come | in this truth, and her astonishing power to 


: ee _| persuade sensitive readers of it that Miss 
to auction. At Christie’s last week a three Waddell atained a position, by her Wandering 


quarter length portrait of Sir Gerard Napier, | gojolars, that her new book will definitely en- 
hitherto untraced but mentioned in Sir) hance, She has an insight into the medieval 
Joshua’s cash-book, fetched 4,200 guineas | lyric very other 
; : possess, and a power of representing its beau 

Cored by Mesars. in English verse that is, far as I know, in 

ITH regard to the visit said to have been | comparable. 

paid by Poe to Dumas in 1832, to which Mis Waddell’s previous book, ‘ The Wan- 
we referred Jast week, Mr. Vernon Rendall dering Scholars,’ is now, we are glad to note, 
writes to the Literary Poe | in its fourth edition. 
really visited France and stayed with Dumas, ; . 
he or his work may have suggested the use of THE third volume of the Works of Sir 
detective business in detail founded on small George Etherege, owing to the discovery 
hints. D’Artagnan, in ‘Le Vicomte de| Of a number of his letters, will not be pub- 
Bragelonne,’ Vol. IV., chap. 23, provides an | lished by Messrs. Blackwell until next year. 


early and little known example of this now E te the followi C 
quote the following from The Bodleian, 
popular method. He deduces the course of W that entertaining monthly journal which 


the duel between de Guiche and de Wardes ll : 
and the tactics of the two by examining the = 


ground and the dead horse left there. The 
long course of the Bragelonne series appeared of Nae oe author of “The Ladder 
between 1848 and 1850, and this would be| A strange adventure has befallen me. I 
after Poo’s visit and the publication of his| have been offered ten thousand American 
famous detective stories. So it is possible | cousins, as a reward for my final scene in The 
them. Again, it is possible fleetby, that forgotten village in Lincolnshire, 
. ott dey and Dumas took a hint from | dear to me for its beauty and the fact that 
Voltaire’s Zadig,’ the first known source, I | here in stirring times lived one, Hugh le New- 
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comen, born circa 1165, who fought in the 
Third Crusade and who is my direct ancestor. 
Hugh, and ten of his descendants, figure in 
the Harleian MS. and also in the papers left 
to the family in America. For it seems that 
a Captain Andrew Newcomb—the name is 
spelt in many forms, and is also Newcomen in 
his will—sailed in his own ship from Salt- 
fleetby to the Ile of Shoales, Boston, Mass., 
where he settled and founded a family, dying 
in 1686. My Californian correspondent informs 
me that a record has been kept of his descen- 
dants, now numbering 10,000. His own branch 
was established in Virginia and intermarried 
with other early settlers there, and the family 
still possess Captain Andrew’s will with other 
documents. And here have I been hunting in 
vain for a single living Newcomen in a county 
where they were prominent for nearly 700 

ears! Newcomens signed three charters of 

incoln Cathedral in the 13th century, one of 
them was a Priest-Vicar, and five others lie 
under the ek Altar; they led troops in the 
Lincoln Rebellion, gave grants to Abbeys, sold 
manorial rights, and married Cracrofts, Ber- 
ties, Massingberds, Somercotes, and other his- 
toric names; for six generations were baronets, 
two, viscounts, at one end of the scale, at the 
other were farmers, and even tanners. I have 
a copy of the will—among 14 of the family—of | 
a tanner at Candlesby, Lincs., proved 1521, | 
which suggests a family temper! It runs: 

“To John and Richard my sones al my hole | 
barkehouse and I will that they be togeder the | 
space of iiij yeares if they can agrey. And if 
so be that the one be not agreeable with the | 
other then he that will not agrey shall have | 
less at their parting than the other by 5L.” 

The other wills are amusing, too, with such | 
legacies as “‘ One chyst called a huche,” “‘ my 
grey stagge,”’ “ my russet with fur,” and here 
is a gem from a yeoman’s will, in the 16th 
century: 

““To emme Newcomen my dowghter x sheppe, 
ij gore, and iij quarters of malte and my 
wyffe’s worst gyrdyll.” A gift to be accepted in 
a chastened spirit? From the hands, too, of the 
Worshipful Edward Dymoke, the 
“ King’s Champion,” who was supervisor. It 
was this Richard Newcomen’s cousin who 
married Thomas Massingberd, British member 
of Parliament for Calais! How strange that 
sounds nowadays? | 

For five generations the Newcombs_ (also | 
descended from the old stock) owned and 
printed the Stamford Mercury, the earliest | 
provincial paper. I have a copy before me re- 
producing the news sheet, entitled: 

Stamford Mercury 


BEING 
OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE 
TRANSACTIONS OF EvROPE. 

It commences with a leader: 

“From Fox’s letter, Oct. 5th, 1715.’ 

“Tt has been reported that Sir Richard 
Onslow was to be made a Peer and a Teller of | 
the Exchequer. ... ” and proceeds: “ the Hon. | 
Robert Walpole to be first Commissioner; but 
since, he continues to be Pay Master to all the 
Forces, which is more valuable than to be a 
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Commissioner of the Treasury... . . 

That gives one food for thought, You can 
guess how I have enjoyed my holiday, wander. 
ing through Lincolnshire, hunting out parish 
records, memorials of the Newcomens, and old 
wills in the Lincoln Cathedral Library, also 
spending a week at a farm near Saltfleetby, 
And then~-ten thousand American cousins! © 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


Krom the Universal Spectator, and Weekly 
Journal. Saturday, December 6, 1729. 


Hague, Dec, 9 (sic). It is advifed from 
Rome, that the Apoftolick Treasury have 
fupprefs’d the Augmentation of the Cheva- 
lier de St. George’s Penfion which was 
lately granted him. 

Rome, Nov. 16. N.S. The Chevalier de 
St. George is in perfect Health; as is the 
Princess Clementine his Confort, but fhe is 
not with Child as has been given out. If 
you will believe what People here fay of the 
Chevalier’s two Sons, they have as much 
Vivacity, Quicknefs of Apprehenfion and 


| Judgment as their tender Years are capable 


of. The eldeft will be Strong of Body, as to 
all Appearance, and active at all his Exer- 
cises ; he rides and fhoots well; and the other 
Day he fhot feveral fmall Birds flying. 


Dublin, Nov, 25. The pervailing Diftem- 
pers of Colds &c which has been in England 
for fome Time paft, has now reached this 
City, and fearce a Family in it but what is 
vilited with it, but God be praifed, very few 
have died of it. 


London. Laft Monday Night, Dr. Mead 
the Phyfician, in pafsing home to his Houfe 
in Ormond-ftreet, was fet upon in High-Hol- 
bourn by James Dalton, who about 12 months 
ago was admitted an Evidence with Thomas 
Neeves (fince Executed at Tyburn for Shop- 
lifting) against 12 Street-Robbers: He com- 
manded the Coachman to ftop, and told the 
Footman behind, if he offered to ftir, he 
would fhort him, and demanded of the Doc- 
tor his Money, Watch and Rings; but the 
Footman crying out Thieves, the Villain 
fired a Piftol at him and run off; but being 
purfued by the Footman, crying out Stop 
Thief, he was feized, and being immediately 
carried before Sir William Billers he was 
committed to the Compter, and being on 
Tuefday further examin’d before Sir William 
Billers he was committed to Newgate. 
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| 
Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA BY 
VINCENT NEALE. 
XV. 


San Rafael, California. 
March 18th, 1923. 


My dear Mary, 

I don’t know when I last wrote to you, con-— 
sequently at what point I have to take up my 
story. I am sending you a section from the 
S.F. Chronicle giving an account of our 
County, Marin, and a fairly good map of | 
same, from which you will be able to follow | 
the frequent trips of the family from their | 
home in San Rafael to their ark in Bolinas. | 
The black lines are, of course, railroads, but. 
the highways run alongside of the rails; 
starting from San Rafael, they go through | 
San Anselmo to Fairfax. 


at lake Alpine, thence over the mountain 
range to Bolinas. 
way, but at times they go via Olema, which 
you will see marked, but the station for 
Olema (Tocaloma) is not marked on the map, 
it is between Fairfax and Point Beyes, nor 
is the road to Olema which crosses a small 
river at Tocaloma and runs to Olema given. 
The road from Olema to Bolinas is not given, 
it — the hill road just before you enter the 
village. The Olema road is the longest but 
the safest, it avoids the numerous curves on 
the mountain grades, but is very rough. 
Cautious people usually go by Olema, but our 
folk are not cautious to that extent. How- 
ever, at times, after heavy storms and slides 
on the mountain grades and blown-down trees 
blocking the road, they have to take the 
longer road. 

The 2 routes via Lake Alpine and Olema 
are for those who have private autos; as for 


us, when we are not taken by the family or 


others we have to take the mail route, which 
runs from Saucilito, which we reach by train. 
The autobuses, which take the mail and pas- 
sengers, leave the high road about a mile from 
the terminus and make straight for the ocean 
(the road not shown on the map); the first 
post-office after leaving Saucelito is at Stin- 
son beach, on the main land, close to Willow 
Camp; thence we have to go round Bolinas 
bay 7 miles to our destination. The round 


| half. 
| double that time and $2 to boot. 


Here their road | 
switches to the left and passes over the dam | 


This is the usual and best | 


trip costs $3.85 from San Rafael, of which 
the stage takes $3. We have to take the train 


_ at 8.45, connecting with the stage about 9.20, 
‘and arriving at Bolinas a little after 11; the 


stage leaves Bolinas at 1.45 and brings us 
home about 4 p.m. That is the way we go. 
It takes the family via Alpine an hour “a a 
It takes us from house to house nearly 
You will 
see Drake’s bay marked on the map. Sir 
Francis Drake landed here and our Church 
keeps an annual service at the spot where his 
Chaplain, Rev. Francis Fletcher, read the 
first service of the reformed, or indeed of any 
Christian Church. A small cross marks the 
spot; it was intended to erect another larger 
one, but it was thought better to place this 
in Golden Gate Park, where it stands in a 
splendid position, the gift of Mr. Childs, of 
hiladelphia, notwithstanding the outcry of 
the R.C. hierarchy and threats of dynamiting 
by the Irish contingent of their faith. A very 
largely attended service is held round this 
Cross, attended by members of the City 


| Churches and the public generally, once a 


year in the fall; I forget the exact date, but 
it is always lovely weather at a time when 
| the trees begin to put on their autumn tints. 

You will also see marked Tomales bay, 
which opens out of the Ocean and up which 
salmon and other fish flock in myriads. At 
the top of the map you will see marked 
Petaluma; it is not in Marin, but in the next 
county, Sonoma. It is the seat of the egg 
industry of the State. 

I have looked over the Sonoma section and 
find it so full of interest that I enclose part of 
it with Marin. As a matter of boundaries, 
natural bounds, Marin and Sonoma ought to 
be a single county; Marin contains an area 
of 512 square miles, Sonoma 2,400. Both 
counties are bounded by the ocean or bay, to 
the South and West, and both by defined 
ranges to the North and East. Petaluja 
creek divides the 2 Counties. 

When I was in England Liz had her house- 
| boat in Petaluma creek, which she sold while 
| 1 was away, but we had considerable fun out 
it; she made as profit a player piano and a 
| Hoosier cabinet. The cabinet is in the kit- 
| chen, very useful; the piano is still for sale; 
we had been asking $500 for it, but the price 
of pianos dropped and our price was appar- 
| ently too high. We have it still. It is now 

at the Improvement club building; if no one 

wants it we shall bring it back here; it has 

a lovely tone. 

We get our eggs from a boy who works for 

Jack; we always weigh them. Mary says 
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that one lot went 2 lbs., but I think she did 
not see the scale very clearly; the Petalum 
highest grade is 24 0z., but of course eggs 
run over that maximum, and our boy’s run 
about 28 oz. They are delicious. 
Sonoma, Russian river—note the name— | 
does not have a regular mouth to the ocean, | 
annually it piles up against the sand banks | 
till it breaks through. It naturally has very 
little current, but for some reason is a dan- 
gerous river for bathers; more get drowned 
in it than in any other bathing 5, tly Many 
reasons have been given for this: unexpected 
deep holes, cramp and so forth, none of which 
appeal to me to be satisfactory. Many years 
ago a friend of ours, a Miss Anderson, assist- 
ant at a private school, a physically magnifi- 
cent woman, and an expert swimmer, paid 
toll to that river. Several lads of our 
acquaintance have been lost that way. ‘ 
The Russians occupied both Sonoma and 
Marin at one time; you will note the name 
Sebastopol, and there are other names. The 
Gravenstein apples of Sebastopol are magnifi- 
cent fruit; they used to have an apple fair. 
which we both attended a year or so; it has) 
been given up now. The citrus fair of | 
Cloverdale still goes on in full vigor. That | 
town is about the furthest section north | 
where oranges are a commercial success. | 


We have in the house, and have read, three | 
delightful books: Life and letters of W. H. 
Page; ‘‘The Days before Yesterday,” by 
Lord Frederic Hamilton; ‘‘ A Spinster of | 
this Parish,’ by Crawford (I think). The | 
last is a most pathetic story as well as a most | 
interesting one. Poor Page: the war killed | 
him as surely as if he had been shot by a | 
German bullet. Never did man do finer | 
work under such difficult circumstances. His | 
letters show what a brilliant man Grey of | 
Falloden was and what an honest politician. 
Page’s switching off the arrest of the. 
Dacia’? from the English Navy to the | 
French was real genius. But Lord Hamil- | 
ton’s book is grand; I am reading it a second | 
time. What giants there were in those days. | 
Fancy his mother instructing her little great- | 
grand-nephew in the use of stilts at the age 
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a choir of young people, brothers and sis 
all gifted with fine voice and kneviedgt 
of harmony, enlivening a meal with vocal 
part-songs and madrigals. Charming! 
Harry and Lucy still flourish greatly ; they 
are great friends of the latest British Consuj 
named Campbell, and dine together and meet 
at socials. Harry, you may know, never 
became naturalised like the most of us did 
so his house and club becomes the rendezvous 
of Simon-pure Britishers. 


We are all much interested in the proposed 
bridge over the Golden Gate which is bei 
strenuously boosted; I was at lunch at the 
Hotel Rafael last Thursday, largely 
attended, where the matter was discussed by 
speakers from every point of view, political, 
financial, engineering, everything. It will 

_@ combined suspension and cantilever 
bridge, and will cost, about $20,000,000, more 
or less. The conjoined cantilever and sus- 
pension has never been tried as yet, but the 
inventor claims there is no mechanical diff- 
culty about it. The span from shore to 
shore, 6,000 feet, is too great for a cantilever, 
which would break with its own weight; it is 
too long for a suspension, but reducing the 
suspension to 2,000 feet by a cantilever on 
either shore renders the plan quite safe. 

If, or I might say when, the plan goes 
through it will double the value of Marin 
County property. It will be a toll bridge, 
but the toll will be less than the present ferry 
charges and the time will be cut from 30 to 
less than ten minutes. In the map I am 
enclosing you, the apparent distance from 
Fort point in San Francisco to Lime point in 
Marin is utterly disproportionate with the 
rest of the map; it should be at least dimin- 
ished by two-thirds. It is claimed that after 
the work has started it can be completed in 
three years. 

Liz has taken to get the dress goods she 


| needs from the mail order houses; she has 


just got a very pretty hat, and a skirk, all 
wool, very large check, which suits her 
admirably. 


We have taken to eat very light lunches, 


of 86 and dying seven years later, leaving 169 | to-day we had a cu 

direct living descendants, in addition to and some 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren by have dropped in price, we have one for lunch, 
marriage. I can’t quite see how these 37 with, &s a rule, cheese, which reminds me 
failed to be direct descendants. | that I have again forgotten the last-named, 


From the account, the singing at meals at which we have been without for 3 days, Our 
Glamis castle must have been most enchant- | breakfast is always the same, rolled oats and 
ing. I never read anything like it; fancy | germea alternately, toast and marmalade or 
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DecemBEeR 7, 1929. 
Coffee at breakfast and | 


honey or jam. f 
dinner, tea at lunch and at four o'clock. 
I took a ten-mile drive with Dick yesterday. — 
The day was warm, without wind ; he had to 
go to the Tamalpais’ Union High school to 
et a die for their work. This school has | 
600 boys and girls; both Dick and Tom went | 
there; they have good workshops and the 
Parkins get all their metal work done there, | 
or do it by use of the plant. Part of the | 
way the road goes over the ridge and makes 
numerous curves, I don’t know how many, one 
after another, and some idiots will attempt 
to pass @ machine on a curve, thus blocking 
the way for anyone coming the other way. 
A woman did this to us just before the hill 
began, but there was quite a curve. I re- 
marked to Dick, ‘‘ That is a fool’s trick to 
pass on a curve’’; he said, ‘‘ That is always 
being done. I have been within an inch of 
being squeezed into the bank very often, but 
they will do it.”’ 
Liz joins in much love to you all. 
Yours affectionately, 
Vincent NEALE. 
M. G. Appy. 
Note.—After having been educated at 
Rugby and Trinity Hall, Vincent Neale 
married and emigrated to the United 
States, where he became naturalized and 
practised in San Francisco as an attorney- 
at-law, pleading in a forcible way in the 
Courts. Owing to the great earthquake, 
when his office and papers were all burnt, 
he ceased to practise in that city. 
M. G. A. 


THE KING’S SHIPS. 
Cuartes SERGISON’s LISTS OF THE 
Roya Navy. 

Additions and Removals to 1719. 
(See ante pp. 348, 367). 

421. NortHuMBERLAND, 70 (1105)T. 3rd 
rate. Built at Deptford by Fisher Harding. 
Added 15 March, 1704/5. Surrendered 
(Capt. Thom Watson (1) ) to 2 French 70-gun 
ships, 8 May, 1744. Re-captured half a cen- 
tury later on the Glorious First of June, 
1794. Broken up 1795. 

422. Crurser, 24 (280)T. 6th rate. Taken 
by the Trytoy, Capt. Taylor, 5 May. Added 
1 June, 1705. Run on shore at Tereera Island 
(Captain William Cawley), 15 Dec., 1708. 
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‘Taken by surprize in the night, Captain 
killed,’ 6 Sept., 1710, Re-captured by 
Kssex (Capt. Leake) and re-added 13 Dec., 
1710. Converted from 6th rate to fireship as 
(321)T. 2 March, 1716/17; broken up at Dept- 
ford, 14 March, 1717/18. (See 533). 

424. Exepuant flybt. (314)T. Storeship. 
‘* Bought of ye Comm®, of Prizes for £860.’’ 
Added 15 May, 1705.1 (See No. 527). 

425. Fox, 24 (273)T. 6th rate. ‘‘ Taken 
by ye Tryton,’’ Captain Taylor. Added 19 
May, 1705. Cast away (Capt. Henry Roach) 
in Holyhead Bay, 28 Aug., 1706. 

426. Drake (50)T. yacht. Built at Ply 
mouth by Benj. Roswell. Added 29 May, 
1705. Re-built Plymouth, 1727, as (68)T. 
Sold 1747 or later, 

427. EINTERPRIZE, pr. 24 (320)T. 6th rate. 
Taken by the Tryton? Capt. Taylor. Added 
1 June, 1705. Action, March, 1707; cast 
away, 115 men, all lost, off Thornton (Capt. 
William Davenport), 12 Oct., 1707. 

428. Heyiine (114)T. hoy. ‘‘ Bought by 
Comm«'. Gifford of Mr. George Moor for £372 
Os, 2d.”’ Added 6 July, 1705. She is shewn 
in Lord Anson’s list of 1747/50 as (117)T. 

429. Navy Transport (107)T. storeship. 
Built at Deptford by Fisher Harding. Added 
22 Aug., 1705. (No further mention). 

430. Aucust, 60 (932)T. 4th rate. ‘‘ Taken 
by ye CuatHam,’’ Capt. Bokenham. Added 
28 Aug., 1705. (Added as Avcusr, 28 Dec., 
1705. vide later list) Cast away at Anoult 
Island, nead Copenhagen (Capt. Robert John- 
son, 10 Nov., 1716. 

431. Srerrine Caste, 70 (1122)T. Built 
at Chatham by Robert Shortiss, Benj. Rose- 
well. Added 3 Sept., 1705. With Snes 
Court, 70, captured French Toutouse, 62, 
towards end of 1711.  Re-built Woolwich, 
1723. Became a hulk at Sheerness, serving 
thus 1747-50. 

432. ARrrocant, 60 (928)T. 4th rate Taken 

10 March, 1705, off Gibraltar by ‘“‘ S'. John 
Leakes Squadron.’”’ Added 3 Oct.» 1705. 
Foundered (Capt. George Nichols) in violent 
storm on passage to Fort Mahon, 6 Jan., 
1708/09. 
Oct.,1705, Re-built at Woolwich, 1716, as(65)T. 
Built by Mr. Allin at Woolwich. Added 17 
Oct., 1705. Re-built at Woolwich, 1726, as 
(65)T. 

434. Drake, 14 (180)T. sloop. Built at 
Woolwich by John Bulter, ‘ Shippwts. 


423. Vareur, 24 (371)T. 6th rate. ‘‘ Taken 
by ye Worcester,” Captain Butler, 5 May. 
Added 1 June, 1705. Surrendered to French 
(Capt. John Hare), at Newfoundland. 


Assistant.’’ Added 7 Nov., 1705. 
435. Dunkr1rx Prize, 24 (299)T. 6th rate.. 


1 “6th August ” has been inserted in text. 
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Taken by the Dunkirk. Captain Grevill. 
Added 15 Nov., 1705. Wrecked on the rocks 
at Hispanolia, 25 Oct., 1708. (Capt. George 
Purvis). 

436. Soriines, 42 (506)T. Sth rate. Built 
at Sheerness by Mr. Jacob Ackworth. Added 
18 Feb., 1705/06. Wrecked (Capt. John 
Goodall). ‘‘ Cast away in a Storme, the Cap- 
tain and 34 men only saved out of 177, east 
Sand in East Freizland, 17 Dec., 1717.”’ 

437. AproucH, 24 (287)T. 6th rate. Built 

at Blackwall by Wm. Johnson, Esq., Added 
5 March, 1705/06, 
_ 438. Yorke, 64 (987)T. 4th rate. Built 
at Plymouth by Jno. Lock. Added 18 April, 
1706. Great repairs, Plymouth, 1738; men- 
tioned 30 July, 1710; Gibraltar relief, 
1726/27; W.1. 1741; Cartagena, March, 
1741: East Indies, 1748. 

439. Curitps Pray, 24 (373)T. 6th rate. 
““Taken by ye Tartan and ADVENTURE.” 
Added 10 July, 1706. Captured as French 
sloop. Foundered (Com. George Doyley) off | 
St. Kitts, 29 Aug., 1707. 

440. Runner Transport (48)T. hoy. Built 
at Deptford by Jos. Allin. Added 1 Aug., 
1706. Sold 15 December, 1713, to Sam. Eyre 
for £290. 

441. Resravration, 70 (1106)T. 3rd rate. 
Built at Deptford by Jos. Allin, Added 1 
Aug., 1706. Cast away at Leghorn (Capt. 
John Hartnoll), 9 Nov., 1711. 

442. Exizasetu, 70 (1110)T. 3rd rate. 
Built at Woolwich by Rd. Stacey. Added 1 
Aug., 1706. Re-built Chatham, 1737, as 
(1224)T. Puerto Bello, 2 Nov., 1739; Tou- 
lon, 10 Feb., 1744 Capture of Port Louis, 
Hispanolia, 8 March, 1748; as a 64-gun ship 
fought at Cuddalore, 29 April, 1758; 
Negapatam, 3 Aug., 1758; Action of 10 Sept., 
1759, in East Indies; Manilla, 1761. 

443. Sr. Apans, 54. (687)T. 4th rate. 
Built at Rotherhith by Mr. Jno. Burchet. 
Added 10 Aug., 1706. She appears to have 
been replaced by a vessel of (1207)T. built at 
Deptford in 1747. 

444. KrnerrsHer (691)T. hulk. Converted 
from a 4th rate. Added 17 Aug., 1706. This 
was the Kincrisuer, 46, 4th rate (663)T. 
built at Woodbridge in 1675, that captured 
the ninth Earl of Argyle’s Naval Force of 3 
small vessels, two of which, Sopra and Dum. 
BARTON, were added to Royal Navy in June, 
1685. She was re-built at Woolwich in 1699. 

445. Wuncuetsry, 36 (422)T. Sth rate. 
Built at Wm. Johnson, Esq., at Blackwall. 
Added 9 Sept., 1706. ‘‘ Lost (Capt. William 


Jones) in a hurricane off ye Leeward Islands”’ 
(with CuItp’s Pray) 29 Aug., 1707. 


446. Derate CasTLe, 24 (272)T. 6th rate, 
Built at Rotherhith (spelt Rotherith) by 
Richd. Burchett. Added 9 Sept., 1706 (not 
in Removals list). (Next of name built 
Liverpool 1746, see clv. 382.) 

447. Ramityres, 96 (1395)T. 2nd rate 
‘formerly ye Roy! Added 18 
Dec., 1706. 

448. MarzporovueH, 96 (1579)T. 2nd rate 
‘formerly ye St. Muicwagt.” Added 18 
Dec., 1706. 

449. Buennerim, 96 (1489)T. 2nd rate, 
formerly ye WINDsoR CasTLE.’’ Added 18 
Dec., 1706. 

450. Nassau, 70 (1104)T. 3rd rate. Built 
at Portsmouth by Thos. Podd. Added 28 
Dec., 1706. Indecisive action with French 
22 March, 1711; Re-built Chatham 1740; as 
(1225)T. off Toulon 10 Feb., 1744; reached 
Minorca after 20 May, 1756; Gorée 1758; 
returned home 1758; with Sir Edward Hawke 
on Home Station 12 July, 1762. New vessel 
built at Bristol 1785. 

451. FiamporoueH, 24 (261)T. 6th rate. 
Built at Woolwich by Richd. Stacey. Added 
29 Jan., 1706/07. Destroyed .the Spanish 
Depot in Scotland 1719. Re-built Portsmouth 
as (377)T. in 1727; Florida 1740; action with 
MaticreuseE and 1760; Belleisle 

452. Corcnester, 54 (682)T. 4th rate. 
Built at Deptford by Jos. Allin. Added 13 
Feb., 1706/07. Gibraltar 1726/27. (Next of 
name appears to be the Southampton built 
ship of 1746). 

453. Gosport, 42 (530)T. 5th rate. Built 
at Woolwich by Rd. Stacey. Added 3 March, 
1706/07. No further mention; the next of 
this name appears as built at Limehouse 1740 
(691)T. 

454. Luptow Castie, 42 (531)T. 5th rate. 
Built at Sheerness by Jacob Ackworth. 
Added 26 March,1706/07. Re-captured the ex- 
British NicutTincatr, 24, from French 30 
Dec., 1708; West Indies 1712; Re-built Wool- 
wich 1723 as (595)T. Wasa hulk at Antigua 
in 1750. 

455. Portsmoutn, 42 (532)T. Sth rate. 
Built at Deptford by Jos. Allin. Added 3 
March, 1706/07. It is believed this ship lasted 
until about 1758. 

456. Loo, 42 (553)T. 5th rate. Built at 
Blackwall by Wm. Johnson, Esq. Added 1 
April, 1707, Converted to hospital ship. 
Added 14 March, 1716/17 as hospital ship at 
Cape Passaro 11 Aug., 1718. As 44-gun, 5th 
_ lost (Capt. Ashby Utting) in America 
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54 (703)T. 4th rate. | 467. Faumoutu, 54 (700)T. 4th rate. 
Built at Chatham by Benj. Roswell. Added | Built at Woolwich by Richd. Stacey. Added 
17 June, 1707. She was dispatched against | 26 Feb., 1707/8. | Mentioned May, 1709. 
Sweden May to Oct., 1720. Re-built at Expedition to Port Royal (Annapolis) Sept., 
Portsmouth by J. Naish in 1726, as (756)T. 1710; with Mary, 26, gally, fought indecisive 
Became a hulk at Kinsale and was ordered action off Guinea 11 March, 1712; Chargres 
to be sold 1750. She surrendered to the 22 March, 1740; Santa Martha, W.I., 1740; 
French and was retaken off Toulon on 10 Cartagena March, 1741; sent home from West 
Feb.,1744. Nore.—James, in his ‘Royal Naval Indies in 1741. She was re-built at Woolwich 
History,’ says in error that the Satrssury 1729 and broken up at Woolwich 1747. 


457. SALISBURY, 


was continuously in commission from 15) 
March, 1708, to 9 Dec., 1714, when Satispury 
Prize was paid off. 


468. Wuncuexset, 36 (414)T. 5th rate. 
Built by Isles and bought of Captain Brown. 
| Added 26 Feb., 1707/08. Surrendered (Capt. 


458. Eprnsurcu, 32 (364)T. 5th rate, William Peircy) as (414)T. 155 men “off ye 
“Scotch Man of Warr.’? Added officially North Cape’? 8 Feb., 1708/09. Re- 


5 Aug., 1707. Sunk as breakwater at, captured by ye CHESTER,’’ re-added 2 March, 
Harwich 10 Aug., 1709. 1708/09. uced from 5th to 6th rate 
459. Grascow, 20 (284)T. 6th rate. 8 May, 1716, at (414)T. (Next of name was 


Added officially ordered 1733 and built at Lymehouse 1740.) 
5 Aug., 1707. These two vessels are said to _ 469. Resotution, 70 (1118)T. 3rd_ rate. 
have joined the Royal Navy from the Scots’ Built at Deptford by Jos. Allin. Added 25 
Navy 1 May, 1707. Sold 1719. March, 1708. Caste away in a Storme 
460. Hastines, 42 (533)T. 5th rate. (Capt. Richard Haddock) against the rocks 
Built at Portsmouth by Thos. Podd. Added of Mount joyve (near Barcelona) as (1118)T. 
20ct., 1707. Next of name built at Liverpool 440 men 70-guns 10 Jan., 1710/11.” 
1740 (see clv. 381 et seq.). ' 470. Rusy, 54 (707)T. 4th rate. Built 
461. NiGuTrncate, 24 (253)T. 6th rate. at Deptford by Jos. Allin, senior. Added 
Built at Blackwall by Wm. Johnson, Esq. 26 March, 1708. Renamed Mrrmarp 23 May, 
Added 15 Oct., 1707. Sold as 6th rate (253)T. 1744, and reduced to 5th rate (707)T. Sold 
at the Navy Office to John Wilkinson for 1748. 
£257 on 21 June, 1716. | 471. Satispury Prize, 54 (681)T. ‘‘ Taken 


462. Unrry (79)T. hoy. Built at Ports- off ye Frith by ye Leoparp Dover and Lup. 
mouth by Thos. Podd. Added 22 Nov., 1707, ow Casttx.”’ Added 20 April, 1708. She 
Usrry, hoy (known as Unrty III), no date, Was the ex-British SaLisBuRY No. 327 Ante. 
(79)T. Converted to Lighter at Portsmouth. ' First vesse] to be built at Buckler’s Hard. 
Added 22 Nov., 1707. ‘‘Sold 8 Jan., | She was re-named Preston and added under 
1712/13, at the Navy Office to John Faulknor this name 2 Jan., 1715/16. 
for £128.’’ 472. Guoucester (896)T. hulk. Converted 

463. TrueLove (76)T. hoy. Built at from a 4th rate. Added 22 April, 1708. She 
Portsmouth by Thos. Podd. Added 22 Nov., Was originally built at Bristol. Added 5 
1707. Still serving 1750. | Feb., 1694/95. 

464. Dunparton Castie, 24, 6th rate. . 475. Searorp Prize, 12, 6th rate. ‘‘ Taken 
“A Scotch Man of Warr.” Added 29 Nov., from ye Srarorp,” added 29 April, 1708. 
1707. Surrendered to French off Waterford Surrendered, date and circumstances un- 
(Capt. Matthew Campbell) 26 April, 1708. ' known. Re-captured by Mepway and Pty- 

465. Squrrretr, 24 (262)T. 6th rate, MOUTH and re-added as SearorD, 12, 6th rate 
Built at Woolwich by Richd. Stacey. Added (86)T. seventy men to date 3 July, 1712. 

29 Dec., 1707. Re-built Woolwich 1727 as | 478. Convent, hoy (1150)T. Bought at 
(377)T. Captured a Spanish 8-gun sloop Lisbon by Commr. Jennings per his letter.” 
near St. Augustina, Florida Expedition, 24 | Added 21 May, 1708. The ‘“‘tunnage’’ in 
April. 1740; Cartagena March, 1741; Louis- this case given as (1130)T. appears to be that 
burg June, 1758 ; Quebec 18 July, 1759; serv- Of Content Prize, converted to a_ hulk 
ing North America 1762 as 20-guns 160 men. designed for Lisbon, added 13 July, 1703 (see 

466. Fox, formerly NIGHTINGALE, 24 No. 392). CONTENT, hoy (100)T. was sold at 
(251)T. 6th rate. ‘‘ Re-taken b ye LuDLow | the Navy Office to George Parrot for £285 
Cistiz, Captain Nich. Haddock, Com- on 15 Dec., 1715. 
mand?” Added 14 Jan., 1707/8. Built | Joun A. Rupent-Jones. 
originally as NicHTINcALE at Chatham. Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


Added 18 Dec., 1702 (see No. 368). (To be continued). 
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[THE GARB IN HERALDRY.—One glance 

at my ‘ Heraldic Dictionary ’ shows very 
clearly the origins of the gr or wheatsheaf 
as an Heraldic bearing. The combination of 
azure with 3 garbs gives the names of many 
families, but I venture to suggest that these 
families were connected with, or granted arms 
by, the Chester Herald appointed by Edward 
III, or subsequent Heralds; derived from the 
Earls of Chester. As usual once one begins to 
look up questions of this sort, dates clash and 
different authorities differ. I will take the 
Visitation of Chestershire to begin, but it 
does not fit in with some other pedigrees. First 
we get a Fleming, named Georbodus, as Earl of 
Chester, succeeded by Hugh Lupus, said to be 
a nephew of William the Conqueror; he died 
1109. Then De Meschines, accredited with a 
well-known Welsh Royal Shield or Lion ram- 


| find connected with Cheshire, borne by the 
| Berringtons and many others. It is 
'given as the coat of MacMorrogh, King 
of Leinster, and to families of the names of 
Segrave, Nowers, Budeworth (a Cheshire 
place-name), Vine, Britain, Cambridge, 
Buckby, etc. Green with garbs: Mowbricke, 
Mowbray, Dunsmore. 

Cullowe bore 3 garbs in pale or. A very 
pretty shield is 3 garbs on each a bird. 
Delacre Abbey had it with a sable field and 
a crosier, Sharnfield and Bennet both had 
it, the latter had 2 crosiers in saltire in the 
centre. 

Thus a connecting idea seems to run 
through all these shields and suggests pedi- 
grees worth following up to see if the theory 
will work out in practice. 


Estma Extzaseta Cope. 


pant gules. Next we find azure 6 garbs or) 


borne by Hugh Kivilioc or Kenilioc, died | 


1181. 

The 6th Earl of Chester was Ranulph 
Blondeville, Earl of Chester and Lincoln. 

By a failure of male issue the title 
descended to John Scot. The last hereditary 
Earl of Chester, died 1237. His arms are 
said to have been Or 3 piles gules, but I 
think he also used the arms of his Cheshire 
ancestors. 

With regard to the Garb Shield I find some 
confusion as to the number of sheaves, these 
arms varying from 3 to 6, also a difference 
sometimes in the position; 3, 2, 1 being the 
usua] arrangement. 

Tt was in allusion to this coat of arms the 
Grosvenors adopted the single garb. The 
garb seems to have been regarded as pertain- 
ing to the Earldom of Chester. We can see 
variants such as one family of Scott argent 
in double tessure flory gules, three garbs of 
last, though this, perhaps, belongs to the 
Sheaves of Cummin of Red Comyn. 

Wenlock Priory has the 3 garbs in pale with 
a Crosier between. 

Various Salopian families bore the blue 
shield and garbs, while many more had the 
garbs combined with fess, chevrons and bend. 

The Peverells may have claimed the coat of 
arms through the Lacy’s, in fact, it was prob- 


ably regarded as hereditary by all descend- | 


ants. 

When shields with garbs are sent to me to 
identify I always begin the search in the 
County Palatinate of Chester among the 
families descended from the old Earls of 
Chester and failing these, turn my attention 
to the Red Comyn. 
entirely Scotch. Black with garbs we again 


Red with garbs is not. 


WINNET (See cl. 74; cli. 56; clii. 218).-- 
I note eighteenth century instances of 
this family name, viz., at St. John-at- 


| Hackney :— 


1750, February 26, Ann Gwinnet, infant. 


Buried. 
1751, December 18, Elizabeth, dau. of 
Richard Guinnet. Christened. 

1752, February 3, Elizabeth Ann Guinnet, 
infant. Buried. 

1756. May 5, Geo. Gwinnet. Buried. 

At Edmonton: 1779, Elizabeth An Gwinnit 
and Rob. Ratford. M-.rried. 

G. W. Wricur. 


(HANGING LONDON.—43, King Street, 
Covent Garden. In a mansion on this 
site lived Sir Harry Vane the younger; Sir 
Kenelm Digby; Lord Crewe, Bishop of 
Durham; Russell, Earl of Oxford; Thomas, 
Lord Archer; and James West, the collector. 
The house is depicted in MHogarth’s 
‘Morning.’ The first family hotel was 
established here by David Low, the owner in 
1790 being Mrs. Hudson. The garden con- 
tained a small cottage where the Kembles 
occasionally resided. The mansion became 
Evans’s Hotel and Supper Rooms, described 
by Sala in ‘ Twice Round the Clock’; by 
Thackeray as ‘‘ The Cave of Harmony”’ in 
‘The Newcomes’’ and other places; and by 
Leopold Wagner in ‘ A New Book about Old 
London.’ Evans was succeeded by John 
Green, the house becoming afterwards the 
National Sporting Club; this is now to be 
replaced by a theatre, with the present facade 
incorporated in it. The N.S.C, will be estab- 
lished in the remodelled Dorchester House. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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re ee temp, Richard IL by service, Kirkby in 
Reade1 Ss Queries. Widnes Barony, Argowinoels in Penwortham 
| Barony, Kellermere and Brynyng in Capite. 
OWPER’S LETTERS TO LADY In thanage three carneates in Bootle and 
AUSTEN.—Is there anything known of | Linacre, four in Woodplumpton and two in 
the existence in England of the letters ad- | Lytham. His estates went to his five 
dressed by the poet, William Cowper, to Lady | daughters. One married the Baron of 
Austen after her second marriage to the Stockport, another Thos. de Bethum, another 
Frenchman M. de Tardiff? During the year | Roger Gernet, another Hugh de Moreton, and 
1894, 1 M. Alphonse de T'ardiff, who said his | the other William de Mellum, A descendant 
grandfather was a nephew of Lady Austen’s | of Roger son of Ravenchil’’ in the female 
second husband, told me that soon after the | !ine. Sir Edward Bethum held in 1473 the 
lady’s death a packet containing the corres- | Manor of Cowbarne from the Villes of Keller- 
pondence was ‘‘ sent on approval to a wealthy | ere, Brynynge and “ Ravenshaw,” and the 
collector of autographs in London,” and not- | ™anors of Kirby, Bootle and Formby ; and 
withstanding many enquiries the legal owners | another inquisition, 19 Edward IV, gives: 
never received any compensation or the re- [avenshawe, Lancs, William Betham Miles 
turn of the packet. Madame de Tardiff held. As the owner of many of these manors 
(Lady Austen) died in Paris in 1802. The Was Richard son of ‘‘ Roger son of Raven- 
letters were evidently never published, as M. | chil, , according to the ‘Lancaster Select 
Alphonse de Tardiff said he had consulted Five’ quoted, surely the place Ravenshaw 
“quite a large library of volumes and essays (called also the Hay of Ravenchel, and again 
relating to Cowper to see if there were any [avenshawhalgh, vide ‘ Victorian History of 
fragments of his great-great-aunts (by lancs’) must have taken its name from 
marriage) communications to Cowper, or Ravenchil. Dr. Whittaker mentions it as 
reminiscences of her residence in France, and Rainshaw and as the seat of an old Roman 
he could not find the slightest trace.” fort. (In 1494 P.L.) Raynshawe is in the Vill 
ANDREW DE TerNant. | 0f Barton and a Lancs Pipe Roll says Wm. 
son of Henry de Mellum, probably another 
AVENSHAW, NEAR PRESTON IN descendant of Ravenchil, through his grand- 
AMOUNDERNESS, LANCS.—Can any daughter Amelia, gave Orm son of Dolphin 
Lancashire reader add anything to the follow. de Kirkby all his forest between Ravensargh 
ing? It is the result of a good many years’ and Hirtfellmoss (21 Henry VIII). Rental 
research. Bartholomew's map of North of the Earl of Derby, Ravynsha; Tenants at 
Lancs, sheet 5, will explain the ie named. ; Will. 16/-. Where exactly has this old Vill 
A Yorkshire archaeological publication says gone to? It should be in Barton or Newsham 
with regard to the name Ravenchil of the; parish. It is curious that Renishaw in 
Yorks, lanes, and Cheshire Domesday Book: | Eckington parish, Co. Derby, was originally 
“ Ramechil, if not identical with Ravenchil, Reginaldshaw, and a Ravenchil held Arleston 
for the names are the same really, retained in temp, Domesday, quite near, and a Raven- 
two manors, Scotton and Ripley. Ravenchil, chil was son of Raghanold. 
or at Jength Ravenchetel, sometimes spelt Curious again is it that the Domesday 
Ravenshill, Ravehill and Ramechil, isa name Ravensuar, Revensuare and Ravenchil held 
to be compared with Ravengar and Ravens- | largely round Hawarden in Cheshire, as also 
wort. The Yorks Ravenchil continued to pos-| did a Ravenchil near modern Henshaw 
sess Rolleston in Craven, jointly with | (Hofenchil); and Ravenshall (Ravenshawe) 
Torquil, one manor in Thorpe, lands in [sic] is mentioned during 1400 several times 
Holderness, etc., etc.’’ /as a township in the Bailiwick of the Forest 
So much for Yorks, where you have a’ of Macclesfield (possibly modern Rainow, 
country seat Ravenshaw near Skipton in| Ravenhow or Ravenchilhow). 
raven, a Renshaw Wood near Towton, a Ravenshall in Betley parish, Crewe, is so 
Rainshaw on Lord Stourton’s estate, a Raven- near to where Ravensward and Ravenchil 
shaw Bridge, etc., and a family of Ramshaw. held in Domesday Book that it may have 
In Lancashire, between the Ribble and the taken its name from either. Bardsley says 
Mersey, we have from various sources :— | the family name of Ravenshaw (Renshaw) is 
Richard, son of Roger (founder of Lytham | from Ravensuard, but I think from Ranshall 
Priory); son of Ravenchil; son of| (Ravenchil). Any help to a solution will 
Raghanold; thane of Bootle, Linacre, Wood- oblige. 
plumpton (temp. Norman invasion), held 
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OURT ROLLS OF DURFORD ABBEY.— 
Wanted to find the whereabouts of these 
which are referred to in a foot-note in Man- 
ning and Bray’s ‘ History of Surrey ’ (1809), 
under the section ‘‘ Compton.’’ I am writing 
a history of Compton (Surrey) village. The 
Abbey of Durford owned part of the manor 
and the advowson from 1330 to the Reforma- 
tion. The Rolls are wanted for names of 
tenements, etc. 

The following have been searched without 
success. The Record Office, British Museum, 
Cathedral Libraries at Chichester, Winches- 
ter, Westminster and Lambeth. 

C. C. Boston. 


R. GEORGE CHEYNE OF BATH.—In 
his notice of Dr. George Cheyne (1671- 
1743) in the ‘D.N.B.,’ Dr. Payne refers to 
a life of him by the learned W. A. Greenhill. 
The same reference is made by Professor 
Thomas McCrae in a good article on Cheyne 
in the Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin(1904 
xv. 84-90), who speaks of it as one of a series 
of ‘ Christian medical biographies.’ It is 
not in the British Museum, the Royal Society 
of Medicine, the Colleges of Surgeons or 
Physicians, or in the Surgeon-General’s mar- 
vellous Catalogue. Where can it be seen? 

I should also like to know the name of 
Cheyne’s brother (or half-brother), who was 
rector of Weston, near Bath. 

J. M. Buttocu. 


‘HE SANNOX CLEARANCE, ARRAN.— 
Is there any record published of what is 
locally known as the Sannox clearance on the 
Isle of Arran, when, about a century ago, a 
number of squatters and small holders in 
the Valley of Sannox, whose lives were sub- 
ject to privation, were enabled at the expense 
of the Duke of Hamilton to settle in the 
United States, where many of them made 
ood? <A _ professor of the University of 
ouston, Texas, who stated that he was 
related to one of these families, was making 


enquiries in Arran last summer concerning | 


the details of the migration. 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 


St. JOSEPH AND THE FALSE SHEP- 
HERD.—In Russian icons, representing 
scenes connected with the Nativity, St. 
Joseph is sometimes represented talking to a 
false shepherd, whose slender crook is falling 
to pieces as he holds it. What is the story? 
What is its origin? Has it ever been utilised 
in the art of Western Europe? 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


ARLIAMENT AND THE PAINTED 
CHAMBER.—The facts set out in this 
note may be susceptible of some simple ex- 
planation; if so I shall be grateful to any 
reader who will supply it. 

During the brief session of Parliament at 
Oxford, 1 to 12 Aug., 1625, the Commons 
desired a conference with the Lords. At 
Westminster such meetings were commonly 
held in the Painted Chamber. At Oxford, 
in similar circumstances the Lords replied 
accepting the conference and naming the day, 
the hour, and the place, this last being ‘‘ The 
Painted Chamber.’? The Commons (€. 
Journals, i. 812), ‘‘ Doubt being made about 
the Place, in respect of the Danger,’’ replied, 
by the mouth of Sir Edward Coke, suggesting 
that as this place was ‘‘ too weak to bear so 
great a multitude’ (Lords’ Journals, iii. 476) 
the meeting should be in St. Mary’s Church; 
to this the upper house answered by 
appointing Christ Church Hall. The 
‘“ scribbled ’’? notes of Elsyng, senior, then 
Clerk of the Parliaments (Camden Soc., 1929, 
vol. xlii. pp. 61, 62) contain the like refer- 
ences to the Painted Chamber, the Commons’ 
view that this place was ‘‘ somewhat danger- 
ous,’’ and the substitution for it of the 
College Hall at Christ Church. 

The questions which I should like to have 
answered are :— 

(1) Was the original appointment of the 
Painted Chamber a natural error of the 
Lords and their Clerks, due to long habit? 
Surely it could hardly have escaped the notice 
of everyone concerned that the proceedings 
were no longer at Westminster. 

(2) Was the phrase ‘‘ Painted Chamber,” 
as representing normal practice, deliberately 
applied, for mere continuity’s sake, to some 
place not hitherto so called, the Lords’ 
messenger being left to interpret it to the 
other House? This seems a peculiarly un- 
satisfactory way of conducting very import- 
ant affairs, and therefore a highly unsatis- 
factory explanation. 

(3) Was there, by any chance, some con- 


| siderable hall or room available in Oxford 
_ bearing the name made famous by that in the 


palace at Westminster? 

Or finally (4) have we here, embedded in the 
Journals of the two Houses, a heavy seven- 
teenth century Parliamentary jest? Was the 
original designation a chance error arising 
from association and habit? Was it so recog- 
nised by the Commons? Did they, instead of 
merely pointing out that a slip had been 
made, deliberately, tongues in cheeks, ask for 
some spot less dangerous than a chamber im 
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the plague-ridden city, to avoid whose 
dangers they were then sitting in Oxford? 
Did the Lords with like solemnity keep up 
the little farce, eschew explanation and 
simply change the rendezvous ? 

It is relevant to note that there had been 
no earlier conference of the Houses during 
the previous seven days of the sitting at 
Oxford; and that there are four later refer- 
ences to the Painted Chamber in the Lords’ 
Journals on 10 and 11 Aug. One of these 
was for a conference, but in the Commons’ 
Journal this was to be held ‘‘in the same 
place.’” Lastly, it is curious to remark that 
the Lords, when acknowledging the timorous 
message of the Commons, explained (with 
respect to ‘‘ safety first ”) ‘‘ that nothing had 
been omitted by their Lordships Care, nor 
their Servants, touching the strength of the 
Place appointed’ (L, Journals, iii. 476). 

J. V. Kuirro. 


E COURCY FAMILY. — This historic 
family, variously spelt De Courcy, De 
(ourcey and De Coucy, is of Northern French 
origin and takes its name from the famous 
Chateau of Coucy with the Commune and 
town of the same name in the Department of 
Aisne, ten miles north of Soissons. The 
Chateau of Coucy was one of the most impos- 
ing and important examples of feudal fort- 
resses known prior to the World War, 
1914-18, when it was unfortunately destroyed 
by the German artillery, so that nothing now 
remains of it except a heap of ruins. 

The original name of the family appears 
to have been Gines, which is said to have 
been derived from the town of Guisnes near 
Calais, a Baron possessing this personal cog- 
nomen having been present with William the 
Conqueror at the Battle of Hastings and in- 
cluded as such in Holinshed’s version of the 
‘Battle Abbey Roll.’ 

According to the Duchess of Cleveland in 
her ‘ Battle Abbey Roll Call,’ the descend- 
ants of the above Baron possessed numerous 
estates in England during the first two or 
three centuries following the Norman Con- 
quest, their names being variously spelt de 
Gisne, de Geines, de Guinnes, de Guines, de 
Gynes, de Gyney, and de Gisneto, though 
none of the family appear to have been known 
in England by the name of de Courcy or its 
variants until after the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, when a Huguenot family 
possessing this cognomen came over and 
settled in this country, presumably belonging 
to a cadet branch of the great French family 
of ae same name. A few years ago I was 


personally acquainted with some of the 
descendants of this Huguenot family in 
Gloucestershire, one of the ladies of the family 
marrying as his first wife my friend the 
Baron von Hardenberg, a _ naturalised 
Englishman and a distant connection of the 
late ex-King of Hanover and of the famous 
Prussian Field Marshal Prince Hardenberg. 

Although none of the descendants of the 
Norman Baron named Gines who came over 
in 1066 were apparently known by the name 
of de Courcy in England, a great many, on 
the contrary were, and are still I am given to 
understand, called de Courcy in Ireland, all 
of whom, it is said, were descended from John 
de Courcy, who was created Ear! of Ulster, a 
lineal descendant, according to O’Hart’s 
‘Trish Pedigrees,’ 1876, of a companion-in- 
arms of William the Conqueror, presumably 
named Gines aforesaid. Descendants of John 
de Courcy, Earl of Ulster, seem to have 
thrived very well in Ireland, several of the 
family being created Barons. Some of the 
members of a branch residing in Cork 
hibernicised their name and adopted the 
Irish name of MacPatrick, according to 
O’Hart’s ‘ Irish Pedigrees.’ 

Many representatives of the Irish de 
Courcys were in early times said to have been 
tall stalwart men, and as the present descend- 
ants of the Huguenot family in England per- 
sonally known to me answer to the same 
description, being moreover of the blond or 
Nordic type, like many other Frenchmen 
residing in the North of France, it is highly 
probable that the original ancestors of the 
family were either of German or Scan- 
dinavian blood, in the former case possibly 
descendants of the ancient Dukes of Lorraine, 
as stated by O’Hart (above), or else of one of 
the 12,000 Saxons who the Emperor Charle- 
magne settled in the Bayeux district after his 
subjugation of Witekind ‘‘ the great,’’ their 
last native king. If so, it is a remarkable 
example of the persistence of pronounced 
physical characteristics after the lapse of so 
many generations. What is the present 
status of the Irish branch of the family ? 


Harcourt-Batu. 
AMES ANDERSON.—I should be glad if 


any of your readers could give informa- 
tion regarding James Anderson, who died in 
1671, and was buried at Currie, near Edin- 
burgh. Who were his parents, and whom did 
he marry? He had a son William, who died 
1684, aged 73. 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 
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UMBLE IN PUNCH. — May I ask the 
assistance of your readers in tracking to 
its place in Punch the following verse? 

Then spake the chairman to the ratepayers :— 

The shindy of to-day exposes all 
The apish antics of a bumble crew. 
The worst this town containeth. 

Its date must be earlier than 1889, as the 
quotation appears in Baviére and Leland’s 
‘Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant’ of 
that year. 

C. T. Onrons. 

Old AshmoJean, Oxford. 

HE ‘“ STAR’? RAILWAY TIME TABLE. 

—In the collection of maps of Birming- 
ham in the possession of the Birmingham 
dodinceaeak Society is one entitled: Plan 
of Birmingham. Presented with the ‘‘ Star ’’ 
Railway Time Table. Its size is 19.3 by 25 
cm. and it is divided into squares each 
distinguished by a coloured letter. Any 
information with regard to the ‘‘ Star” 


Railway Time Table will be much 
appreciated. 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Erdington. 


“ T)AWLYISM.”’ — In a diary written in 
India in June, 1857, the following pas- 
sage occurs :— 

Major-General Sir Patrick Grant [Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Madras Army] is Comman- 
der-in-Chief in Bengal only. ieut.-General 
Sir Henry Somerset, still staying in Bombay, 
Commander-in-Chief in India, What Daw- 
lyism ”’! 

What is the meaning of ‘‘ Dawlyism ’’ ? 

J. H. Leste, Lt.-Col. 


GREGORY ARRUNDELL. — Can anyone 

tell me anything about Gregory Arrundell 
of Hampstead, mentioned in the will of 
William Hartilpoole of London, 1597? I 
believe he was a member of the family settled 
at Guarnack, Cornwall. Where is Guarnack 
and what was the exact relationship between 
the Hartilpooles and Arrundells? William 
H. calls Gregory my uncle,’’ but there is 
no further clue in the will. 

C. Roy Hupteston. 


HE HAMMOND FAMILY ARMS, — 
According to ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1914, the 
family of Hammond of St. Alban’s Court, 
near Wingham, Kent, are “entitled to 
a the Royal Arms, by descent from 
harles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk.’ Could 
it be stated how this right was acquired ? 
The genealogy does not indicate the descent. 


Ww. 


Replies. 


| SCOTTISH PRISONERS IN AMERICA. 
(clvi. 315, 414). 


A FEW more to be added to the list 

published at the first reference. These 
were located at the Ironworks (Lynn 
and Braintree, close to Boston proper), 
date 1653, and Mr. Askew may like to add 
them to his list, as also the lady who agrees 
with him as regards the writer’s earlier state- 
ment being faulty. 

Latter part of an Inventory filed at Suffolk 
(Co. Mass.) Court Files mentioned Scotch- 
men. 

George Thomson, 
Andrew [Tomson], 
James Dunsware, 
Alexr Burges, 
Alexr Lealand. 
John Moson, 
James Dannel, 
Alexr Grime, 
John McMallen, 
Alexr Eaton, 
John Clark, 

John Af[xiell], 
John Massiem, Jon Ributon, 
Alexr Dugbe, Tho Kelton, 
Wm Jordan, Ingram Moody, 
James Taylor, (not the Tho Tower, 
writer so far as known) James Hordan. 
Thomas Glanter, 


Perhaps some Scottish or other reader of 
“N. and Q.’ can identify the Mother Country 
stock in some of these and those mentioned 
on May 4 in‘ N. and Q.’ by the writer and so 
clear up some long lost but loyal Stuart 


followers. 
G. A. Taytor. 


ENCH TRANSLATIONS OF FAMOUS 

LATIN HYMNS (clvii. 317), — The 
following is a French translation of the ‘O 
Salutaris Hostia’ :— 

O Victime Salutaire qui nous ouvrez le ciel, 
Vennemi nous livre de rudes combats; 
fortifiez-nous contre ses attaques; prétez-nous 
votre Secours. 

Gloire éternelle au Dieu unique en trois 
personnes; qu’il daigne nous donner la vie 
éternelle dans la céleste patrie. 

The ‘ Tantum ergo’ may be translated as 
follows :— 

Adorons avec un profond respect un Sacré- 
ment si digne de nos louanges; que l’ancien 
précepte céde au nouveau et que la foi supplie 


James Tomson, 
John Ban{ck], 
John Burd, 

Wm Mackwater, 
Peter Grant, 

Geo Darling, 
James Ladle, 
James Adams, 
Mackael McAllam, 
John [Irish], 
Micham Downing, 
Robert Ming, 
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Gloire, louange, salut, honneur, actions 
de graces au Pére, et au Fils unique; gloria 
égale 4 |’Esprit Saint qui procéde de 1’un et 
de l’autre. 

Nemo. 

E, does not say if verse translations are 
desired; if so, I think there will be some 
difficulty in finding them. For contrary to 
the English usage, it is the custom apparently 
to place a prose translation in French prayer- 
bocks opposite to the Latin. As the ‘O 
Salutaris ’ and the ‘ Tantum ergo ’ are always 
sung in Latin there is no object in printing 
verse translations, though England, I believe, 
is rich in them. But it would be rash to say 
that no Frenchman has ever tried to make 
them. 

It is quite certain that the Huguenots were 
not attracted by the Latin hymnology of the 
Middle Ages. It was not very remarkable 
that the German Lutherans should have used 
‘reformed ’’ versions of the ‘ Salve Regina ’ 
and French Lutherans produced a translation 
of some Latin hymns of 1612. But between 
the Calvinists and Rome there yawned a 
bottomless abyss that no bridge could span. 
The Calvinists would have found difficulties 
in the first line of the ‘O Salutaris’ and 
the second line of the ‘ Tantum ergo’ implied 


[MMURING AS CAPITAL. PUNISH-. 
MENT (clvii. 243, 284, 299, 320, 357).—: 

It does not do to be too sure that the skele- 
tons seen by Dr. Guinness, in a museum at 
Mexico, were the -skeletons of people who 
had been immured alive by the Inquisition. 
For a long time it was the custom in Mexico 
to dispose of corpses in holes cut in the liv- 
ing rock; after the interment the aperture 
was blocked up with masonry. The reason 
for this procedure was that the subsoil on 
which the city of Mexico was built contained 
so much water that if a grave had been dug, 
water would have appeared at the bottom 
before the coffin could be lowered. The tombs 
were always near the churches and the dry- 
ness of the air in the excavations helped to 
preserve the corpses, 
The practice of erect interment is by no. 
means uncommon. At the end of the eigh- 
teenth century travellers were in the habit 
of visiting a Capuchin monastery near 
Palermo, where three hundred bodies were 
interred erect in niches, and some of the good 
people of Palermo would buy their niches 
while they were still alive, standing straight 
up in them before the purchase, to ascertain 
if they were high enough. JDead_ ladies 
might be seen there in full dress, while child- 
ren were preserved in glass cases. Even in 


“idolatry,’’ as he understood it. Daniel says , England, there have been examples of erect 


that no Latin hymns were adopted by the | interrment. 


There are stories of it, I be- 


Calvinistic Church, no doubt because, in | lieve, in the history of the Clapham and Mau- 


Calvinistic eyes, they were too deeply im- 
pressed with the ‘‘ mark of the Beast.” 

The first care of the Calvinists was to pro- 
duce a translation of the Psalms; in this 
work Clement Marot took a leading part. 
But Calvin recommended the singing of 
hymns before and after the sermon ‘‘ pour 
mieux inciter le peuple & louer et prier 
Dieu.” The favourite hymns were founded 
on and directly inspired by the Bible, and 
were in the vulgar tongue: it was regarded as 
most important that the doctrines in them 
should be pure. The Lutherans far surpassed 
the Calvinists in the richness of their 
hymnology, because of the persistent affection 
entertained by the latter for the Psalms, and 
especially the Psalms that imprecated curses 
on the enemies of God. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG, 
ARQUEBUSADE WATER (clvii. 316, 
355).—Lord Chesterfield, in his ‘ Letters 
to his Son,’ recommends its use. (See under 
‘Tooth-brushes,’ 7 S. vi. 247.) 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Littlehampton. 


leverer families. There is reason to think 
that Ben Jonson was interred standing— 

Even rare Ben Jonson, that famous wight 

I am told is interred there, bolt upright, 
we read in the Ingoldsby Legends; and in 
the chancel of the church of Beccles in Suf- 
folk there is an instance of burial in an up- 
right posture, the motto on an adjacent 
slab being ‘‘ Stat, ut vixit, erecta.’’ I have 
never heard that anyone has attributed this 
strange method of burial at Beccles to the 
influence of the Inquisition, but I should not 
be surprised if I were told that many people 
have entertained a vague sort of notion that 
the Inquisition was in some way or other 
associated with it. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


In the Archeological Journal, vol. li. pp. 


49-58, there is an article entitled: ‘‘ On 
Immuring Nuns who had Broken their 
Vows,’’ by Edward Peacock, F.S.A. 


writer’s conclusion is that the practice did 
not exist. ; 

The late Rider Haggard, in his. novel, 
‘Montezuma’s Daughter,’ introduces the 
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incident of a nun who had broken her vows 
being immured alive with her baby, and 
adds the following foot-note : ; 

Lest such cruelty should seem impossible 
and unprecedented the writer may mention 
that in the museum of the city of Mexico, he 
has seen the desiccated body of a young woman, 
which was found immured in the walls of a 
religious building. With it is the body of an 
infant. Although the exact cause of her 
execution remains a matter of conjecture, there 
can be no doubt as to the manner of her death, 
for in addition to other evidences, the marks 
of the rope with which her limbs were bound 
in life are still distinctly visible. (pp. 71-72), 
_ I remember reading somewhere that the 
author had been urged to suppress this note 
in later editions, but had refused to do so; 
but I do not know if this statement was 


accurate, 
G. H. Waite. 


The following curious tradition relating to 
Thornton Abbey, N. Lincs, was published in 
the first issue, 1842, of White’s ‘ History,’ 
Gazetteer, and Directory of Lincolnshire,’ 
p- 594. The house adjoining the ruins of the 
Abbey Church and Capter House was said 
to have been the Abbot’s residence. 

In taking down part of a wall, a human 
skeleton was found, with a table, a book, and 
a candlestick, supposed to have been the re- 
mains of the fourteenth Abbot, who, it is 
stated, was for some crime. sentenced to be 
immured. 

The fourteenth Abbot, according to 
‘V.C.H. Lines.,’ ii. p. 166, was Thomas 
Gresham, elected 1364, his successor being 
elected 1394, no cause for the vacancy being 
recorded; he was a man of very evil life, 
and the record of it was torn out ‘‘ to pre- 
vent ye scandall of ye Church.’’—Tanner 
MS. 166. 

Even supposing the skeleton to have been 
that of some one who, in time of war or per- 
secution, found a hiding place in the fabric, 
and dying a natural death there, was walled 
up, to prevent the publicity of a funeral, it 
is a curious instance of the long descent of 
tradition, that the remembrance of an Abbot 
of proved evil life, should have come down 
through four hundred years. 


AtFREeD WELBY, Lt.-Col. 


POEMS ON GYPSIES (clvi. 279, 320, 376; |. 


clvii. 52, 86, 269).—‘ The Decachord, a 
magazine for poets and students of poetry,’ 
Vol. v. No. 20 (November-December, 1929) 
has on page 132 a poem ‘ Gypsy Music,’ by 
Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. 

Orto F. Basrer. 


NOON-DAY GUN (clvii. 263, 302, 319, 
336, 358).—In 1904 my regiment was 
guarding Boer prisoners in Ceylon. The 
time-gun was regularly fired at a quarter past 
four every afternoon. The time-signal was 
received at the custom-house from Madras by 
telegraph and was passed on to the harbour 
signal station by dropping a semaphore arm 
fixed to the outside of the building. Thence 
it was passed on to the Royal Artillery guard 
by dipping a flag hoisted at the mast-head. 
The Corporal of the Guard then fired the 
signal-gun. As the ammunition provided 
was ‘‘ condemned ammunition,’’ there was at 
times some considerable delay before the gun 
went off. I have seen a corporal pull the 
lanyard seven times before finding a friction- 
tube which would ignite the charge. 

In Lahore the time-gun was fired from the 
upper ramparts of the Fort ; in Calcutta from 
the saluting battery in Fort William. 

At Gulmarg in Kashmir the gun was fired 
by a native gunner of the Maharaja’s Army, 
just above a road where  perambulators 
were often wheeled; should any be near at 
the critical moment the gunner would wait 
until ‘‘aya’’ or nurse and children, were 
safely past before firing the gun, so as not to 
startle the ‘‘ baba logue.’’ On one occasion, 
one of the Maharaja’s wives having died, 
the firing of the gun was suspended and there 
was no time for a fortnight. 

At Gibraltar, besides the mid-day gun, an 
evening gun is fired, after which nobody is 
allowed to enter the fortress. On one occasion 
a troop-ship, the old ‘‘ Himalaya,” on her 
way to Malta, arrived in the harbour just 
before sun-set. The Governor very kindly 
ordered the evening gun to be fired half-an- 
hour late so as to allow the officers on board 
to land before the gates were closed. 

In Naples a gun is fired at noon from the 
frowning ramparts of Sant’ Elmo, which over- 
looks the town from Capo di Monte; thus the 
smoke of the gun can be seen from most parts 
of the town some seconds before the boom of 
the explosion is heard. The signal is taken 
up by all the churches clanging their bells 
simultaneously—four quick strokes followed 
after a short pause by other groups of four 
strokes 

A. Hurron Rapice, LT.-cor. 

When I was quartered in Edinburgh 
Castle in 1871, we found an_ officer's 
guard for the entrance gate-way: the 
noon-day gun was then regularly fired on 
week-days; the first time my black retriever 
heard it in the guard-room, he dashed out 
of the open window to see what there was to 
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pick up ; the next time he treated it with the 
neglect it, in his opinion, deserved. I remem- 
ber being in St. John’s Church, Princes 
Street, where the weli-known compiler of 
Scotch anecdotes, Dean Ramsay, was Incum- 
bent, on Good Friday, which ranked as a 
week-day, for firing the gun, when the shot 
was heard during the sermon. Many took 
out their watches to check the time; then, 
suddenly realising they were in church, looked 
to see who else had done it, to excuse them- 
selves. 
ALFRED WELBY, LT.-COL. 
WINBURNE ON EMERSON (clvii. 315). 
—‘**A democracy such as yours in 
America is my abhorrence,’ wrote Landor 
once to an impudent, foul-mouthed Yankee 
philosophaster (this word, permissible or not, 
but certainly convenient, is none of mine, but 
belongs to the late Mr. Ringsley) who had 
intruded himself on that great man’s privacy 
in order to have the privilege of afterwards 
informing the readers of a pitiful pamphlet 
on England that Landor had ‘ pestered him 
with Southey ’; an impertinence, I may add, 
which Mr. Landor at once rebuked with the 
sharpest contempt, and chastised with the 
haughtiest courtesy.’’—Swinburne, ‘ A Study 


of Shakespeare,’ p. 159 (Chatto and Windus, | 


1880). 
Ss. 

yAuLt STONES (clvii. 372).—I copied all 

the monumental inscriptions in several 
churches in East Somersetshire about thirty- 
five years ago, and noted a few seventeenth 
century ones. The oldest are Barnabe Dicke, 
1620, at Blackford; William Martin, 1638, 
and Margaret Martin, 1656, both at Baltons- 
borough. 

Readers may be interested to know that 
there are at least two sixteenth century in- 
scriptions still surviving in churchyards in 
that district. John Barnes, 1579, at Bratton 
St. Maur, and John Cosenes, 1596, at Castle 
Cary; also many seventeenth century tomb- 
stones, e.g., Walter Kenne, 1606, and John 
Kenne, 1621, both at Shepton Montague, and 
William Manninge, 1618, at South Brenham. 

E. W. Swanton. 

Educational Museum, Haslemere, Surrey. 


)[ESNIL (celvii, 353).—Haskins’ ‘ Norman 

Institutions’ mentions the following 
place-names : Mesnil-Don (Calvados), Mesnil- 
Drey (Manche), Mesnil-Eudes (Calvados), 
Mesnil-Josselin (Eure), and Mesnil-Mauger 
(Calvados). There are also Beaumesnil and 
Grantmaisnil (ancient Grentemaisnilum), It 
is said that the ancestor of the Mainwaring 


family of Cheshire was lord of Mesnilgarin 
(Coutances). I think ‘‘ mesnil,”’ in its vari- 
ous forms, must have meant an estate or 
homestead, and have a connection with the 
Latin manere, mansio, mansura, messnagium, 
manerium, and our mansion, manor and 
messuage. On this basis Montmesnil may 
mean the hill of the farm, and the place- 
names mentioned above may represent the 
estate of the family with whose name they are 
compounded. ; 
R. S. B. 


Mesnil appears to be an early French word 
meaning a smal] farm or country dwelling. 
L. C. de Saint-Palaye, in his ‘ Dictionnaire 
historique de L’ancien Langage Frangois,’ 
gives the following brief entry: ‘‘ Mesnil— 
Ferme :— 

Et ala quere sa pasture 
Lés un mesnil. 

The entry in P. Larousse’s ‘ Dictionnaire 
universel du XIXe siécle’ is ‘ Mesnil-. . . 
Autrefois, petite ferme, petite habitation de 
campagne. 

La bonne femme du mesnil 
A ouvert Vhuis de son courtil. 
(Roman du Renard). 

Vieux mot qui est resté dans une foule de 
noms d’homme et de liewx.’’ 

H. M. Casumore. 

Birmingham. 

Is this from the word ‘‘ mesnil,’’? meaning 
a small farm or country cottage? It is of 
interest to note that a Jean du Mesnil, who 
died about 1486, was counsellor and com- 
panion of Charles VII, whilst Mesnil and 
Mesnil-sur-Oger are two districts in France. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Mesnil,’’ as in Grantmesnil, Mesnil- 
Mauger, and Mesnil near Jumiéges, and giv- 
ing name to various Norman families. is a 
form of the diminutive maisnil, denoting a 
small house (cf. of mesnée: household). 

St. C. B. 

BURIED ”’ (clvi. 388; clvii. 

52, 86, 267, 304).—A ‘‘chrysom”’ as 
referred to was an unbaptised child and con- 
sequently unnamed, The ‘ chrisom’”’ was 
the ‘‘ white linen cloth ’’ placed on the child 
at baptism according to the order in the 
prayer book of Edward VI, 1549, omitted 
from the second prayer book of 1552. The 
custom survived a hundred years or so (see 
‘ Sussex County Magazine,’ Nov., 1929). The 
ancient illuminations referred to (at ante p. 
267) illustrated the use of the chrisom cloth 
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for older children in what appears to be a 
ceremony of adult baptism when the children 
already possessed names. 

Watrter E. GawTHorp. 


(OL. COLQUHOUN GRANT (see 12 S. iv. 
326; v. 54, 250).—The Times extract the 
following from their number of Nov. 6, 1829: 
Died—At Aix-la-Chapelle, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Colquhoun Grant, son of the late Duncan 
Grant Esq., of Lingoston, N.B., of disease 
contracted at Arracans, where he commanded 
a brigade of the army. This distinguished 
officer, during the Peninsular war, and subse- 
quently in Belgium, was at the head of the 
Intelligence Department of the Army, where 
his invaluable services frequently attracted 
the approbation of the Duke of Wellington. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Littlehampton, 
RENCH HARCOURTS IN THE IRISH 
PENSION LISTS (clvii 297, 392). — 
Supplemental to my previous note, the War 
Office Librarian has drawn my attention to 
the following :— 

1. Emanuel Harcourt, Lieut. in Bouillé’s 
British Hulans prior to April 1796. 
His name appears in a list of officers at 
Bremerlehe, ready to embark for Isle d’Yeu 

2 Aug., 1795. 
2. Comte de Harcourt, Lieut. in the game 
Regiment at date 16/6/1794. 

These entries seem to relate to the same 
man. ‘‘Hulan’’ is defined as ‘‘ Polish 
Lancer.’’ The word is familiar as Uhlan in 
the German Army, but possibly not to most 
as attaching to our own troops. 

W. H. Mancuee. 


SURNAME AMERICA (clvii. 296, 355).— 
Americus Vespucius, the distinguished 
was born in March, 1451, at 


navigator, 
He early 


Florence, of an ancient family. 


made great progress in natura] philosophy, | 


astronomy and geography, at that time the 
three principal branches of science studied at 
Florence. In 1490 he went to Spain for the 
purpose of trading, and was at Seville when 
Columbus was making preparations for his 
second voyage. The success of Columbus’s 
undertaking induced Vespucius to abandon 
commerce, and explore these newly-discovered 
countries. According to his own account, in 
one of his letters, he entered on his first 
voyage, under the command of Admiral 
Ojeda, May 20, 1497, and after a voyage of 
thirty-seven days, reached the main land of 
America. He made his second voyage in 
1499. His duties were to prepare charts and 
prescribe routes for vessels in their voyages 


to the new world, which soon received his 
name. This honour certainly belonged to 
Columbus rather than to Americus, for the 
prior discovery of the continent by the former 
is not to be questioned. 

There is a chart of America laid down by 
Americus; a journal of four of his voyages, 
printed at Paris, 1532, in the Latin 
language ; and ‘ Amerigo’s Letters,’ which ap- 
peared at Florence after his death, published 
by John Stephen di Carlo da Pavia, 
Vespucius died at Seville in 1512. 

ith regard to the discovery of America, 
may I say here that an Icelandic historian, 
Porfous, in the year 1805, claimed for his 
ancestors the glory of having discovered the 
new world? This claim was strengthened by 
a work published by the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries at Copenhagen, in 1837. It was 
edited by the learned Professor Rafer, of the 
University of Copenhagen. This work gives 
an account of the voyages made to America 
by the Scandinavian Northmen in the tenth 
eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 


OHN HILL BURTON, THE HISTORIAN 
OF SCOTLAND (elvii. 352).—This Scot- 
tish historian and author was born at Aber- 
deen in 1809, and no doubt a search of records 
would reveal the identity of his parents. 
He studied at Aberdeen. He died in 1881, 
and a memoir by his widow is prefixed to the 
large paper edition of ‘ The Book-Hunter’ 
(1882). 
James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 
SRRORS ON MEMORIAL STONES.—At 
12 S. xi. 468; cli. 465; clii. 47; and at 
cliii. 67, certain memorial stones were shown 
to be in error; to these should be added the 
following contributed to the Strand Mayazine, 
Nov., 1904, hy Mr. Fred S. J. Stephens, from 
the parish church at Llangattock :— 
In memory of Wititam Prosser 
who died Dec. 4th 1888 
Aged 62 years 
Jane his Wife 
died Sep. 1st 1811 
Aged 31 years 
Ann their Daughter 
died April 17th 1839 
Aged 17 years. 

Mr. Stephens points out that the wife died 
fifteen years before the man was born, also 
the daughter was born eleven years after her 
mother’s death and four years before her 
father’s birth. 

Joun A. 


Hydrographical Survey Southampton 
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()BANGES IN ENGLAND (clvii. 315).—In 


the ‘ Book of Days’ under Dec. 14 
(p. 694 of 1881 edition) there is an article on 
“Vegetables, Herbs, and Fruits in England 
in the Thirteenth Century.’ In this occurs 
the following :— 

In the 18th of Edward I., a large Spanish 
ship came to Portsmouth: out of the cargo of 
which the queen bought one frail of Seville figs, 
one frail of raisins or grapes... fifteen 
citrons, and seven oranges. 

The last item is important, as Le Grand 
d’Aussy could not trace the orange in France 
to an earlier date than 1333; here we find 
it in England in 1290: and it is probable 
that this was not its first appearance. The 
marriage of Edward with Eleanor of Castile 
naturally led to a greater intercourse with 
Spain. 

G. H. D. 

Larwood and Hotten’s ‘ History of Sign- 
boards’ (7th edn., p. 241) says in 1290 a 
large ship arrived from Spain at Portsmouth 
vith spices. Queen Eleanor bought from the 
cargo, among other fruit, seven oranges. These 
may have been the bitter variety, however. 

The ‘ Enc. Britt.’ suggests the introduction 
of the sweet variety into Europe was due to 
Genoese merchants of the fifteenth century. 


W. R. Davies. 


LAVERY UNDER THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE (clyii. 316).—A book dealing 
specifically with this subject is ‘Slavery in 
the Roman Empire,’ by R. H. Barrow, which 
was published in 1928. This book contains 
two appendices, the first listing references to 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


slavery in the works of the classic writers, | 
such as Tacitus, Seutonius, Dio Cassius, 
Pliny, Seneca, St. Paul, etc., and also giving | 
a select bibliography of the subject. There 
are numerous foot-notes. Another modern 
book on the subject is A. M. Duff’s ‘ Freed- 
men in the early Roman Empire’ (1928), 
which book also has a_ bibliography of 
“ancient sources and modern authorities.’’ 
: There are numerous references to slavery 
in Heitland’s ‘Roman Republic,’ 3. vols. 
(1909) and also in J. E. Sandys’s ‘ Com- 
panion to Latin Studies’ (1910). 

H. M. Casumore. 


The best authority on this subject is Henri 
Alexandre Wallon, who published at Paris, 
1847-48, in three volumes a great ‘ Histoire 
de esclavage dans l’antiquité.’ On the same 
subject another French author, Tourmagne, 
published ‘ L’Histoire de l’esclavage ancien 
tt moderne’ (Paris, 1880). The German 
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authority on the subject is Adolf Ebeling with 
his ‘ Sklaverei von den altesten Zeiten bis 
auf die Gegenwart’ (Paderborn, i889). 
Gotthard Victor von Lechler, in his work 
‘Sklaverei und Christentum’ (2 vols., 1877- 
78) treats of the influence of Christianity on 
ancient slavery. 
Orro F. Basrer. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 

RON SHOES FOR OXEN (clvii. 353).— 

It was quite common in the early part of 
the last century to shoe oxen which worked on 
the land, and those which were driven long 
distances to be sold at fairs. I have seen oxen 
shod in France within recent times, and have 
had conversation with old Yorkshire black- 
smiths who have made thousands of shoes for 
cattle travelling by road in pre-railway days. 
Boroughbridge was a recognised halting place 
for Scotch, Cumbrian and Northumbrian 
drovers, and one smith at that once famous 
old ocaching centre, made 30,000 shoe nails 
for oxen from May till the end of the season, 
sometimes making as much as £6 a day for 
shoes, nails and fixing the former, though this 
was often done by drovers themselves as the 
necessity arose. In ‘ British Husbandry’ 
(Society for Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
1838), Vol. I, p. 218-221, there are illustra- 
tions of methods advised for shoeing cattle, 
and inter alia the following : 

Connected with the subject of draught is 
a serious objection to the use of oxen for road 
work, arising from the difficulty of shoeing 
them. The solidity and round form of the 
horse’s hoof resists, without inconvenience, a 
force which would divide the claws of oxen 
asunder; great care should therefore be em- 
ployed in the operation, and yet it is usually 
performed in a manner the most slovenly and 


imperfect. The best method is to make the 
shoes very thin and broad, covering great 


| part of the foot, and rather hg! at the 


toe between the hooves, they should then be 
fastened on with broad flat-headed nails, cov- 
ering with their heads great part of the 
shoe... but few smiths, though otherwise good 
farriers, perform the operation well, and it 
is attended besides with considerable awk- 
wardness. They are consequently in general 
cast upon their sides, or nearly on their 
backs, and one end of a forked stick being 
thrust into the hobbles which confine the legs, 
the other end is firmly fixed to the ground. 
The hoof is thus held up whilst the shoe is 
put on; ‘but it is attended with frequent 
accident, and its obvious inconvenience may 
be avoided by the adoption of either of the 
following simple methods. 


The use of various forms of stocks is then 
advised and illustrated. 
J. Farrrax-BLaKEBOROUGH. 


7, 1929, 
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‘The Library. 


Richard Hakluyt and the ‘ English Voyages.’ 
By George Bruner Parks. (American Geo- 
graphical Society), 

PEAKING broadly, the attentive reader will 

probably, on laying down this book, endorse 
the laudatory remarks of Dr. J. A, William- 
son’s Introduction, though he will probably 
demur to Dr. Williamson’s pronouncement that 
the Elizabethan age, wont to be termed 
“spacious ” was, in fact, ‘“‘ narrow and needy.” 
His development of this idea reveals that he 
thinks of the activities of that age too pre- 
dominantly in terms of money. ‘The HEliza- 
bethan adventurer is best understood by us 
through a comparison with our modern air- 
men; and the Elizabethan had the immense 
advantage over these, his descendants, of having 
before him for his enterprise the vast undis- 
covered quarters of an uncontracted earth, so 
that there is good reason still for praising the 
“spaciousness ” of his times. We shall have 
nothing like it until we succeed in thrusting 
an expedition on to the moon. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Williamson’s view, and the 
whole of Dr. Parks’s admirable study, may well 
serve to counteract a rather foolish conception 
of the Elizabethans, which romance has un- 
doubtedly settled in many people’s minds. 
They were men of foresight, prudence and in- 
dustry, ready to avail themselves of what the 
science of their day afforded them; holding 
definite aims and revising definite methods to- 
wards their attainment. The position among 
them at which the two Hakluyts arrived— 
neither of whom was himself an_ explorer— 
bears striking evidence to their zeal for know- 
ledge and respect for expert judgment. The 
Sattaste, and especially the younger and more 
illustrious of the two, curiously resemble, in 
their function amid the great Elizabethan 
movement of expansion, that well-known 
authority on war of our own day, who, not 
himself a soldier, determined and guided much 
of the most accomplished military thought and 
practice. 

Another view of the Elizabethans which will 
correct a common misapprehension, is put for- 
ward in Dr. Parks’s insistence that the English, 
after a good deal of adventurous sea-faring 
in the Middle Ages, had dropped back into 
little more than coasting, and, with the re- 
vival of great seamanship under Elizabeth, 
appeared as late new-comers, 

Dr. Parks’s diligent research has given us a 
clearer picture than we have hitherto had of 
Richard Hakluyt the elder, the lawyer whose 
maps and whose work in geography incited the 
younger, Richard, his cousin, to take up the 
work of his life and renown. He gives us also, 
in great detail, the background, materials, 
eneral conditions, and methods which went to 
the composing of the ‘ English Voyages.’ The 
author is seen, not only as a great writer of 
English, and « master in the handling of facts, 


but also as a competent and generous re 
searcher, whose enthusiasm, high though i 
was, did not surpass his painstaking. It re 
mains strange that a man of importance in hig 
way to the Queen, to the leading statesmen of 
the time, and to those who had trading interests 
in expeditions of discovery, who was of an old 
and honourable family, and was not without 
some preferment in the Church, should haye 
left virtually nothing behind him in the wa: 
of personal memories or records. Dr. Parks’s 
enquiries have brought nothing to light that 
shows us what manner of man he was, onl 
by inference from his work, and from oud 
notices of him as are to be gathered in State 
papers and other sources, can we make con 
jecture with regard to this useful appendixes 
set out what is in these sources about both 
the Hakluyts. 

The book is written in the modern style of 
short sentences, which is perhaps to be com- 
mended for essays and the like, but proves 
rather fatiguing and monotonous in a work of 
this length. Also, we think Dr. Parks gives 
too little credit to his readers for intelligence 
and memory, and so thinks re-iteration more 
useful than itis. These faults, for so we esteem 
them, do not, however, detract substantially 
from our admiration for his achievement, or 
our sense of indebtedness to him. 


Essex Survivals. With Special Attention to 
Essex Smugglers. By Fred Roe (R. IL 
Methuen, 21s. net.). 


‘ie is a volume of pleasant gossip rather 
than a serious contribution to Essex topo 
graphy. ‘There are several chapters dealing 
generally with the smuggling which was 
common in this, as in every other maritime 
county, but they are very slight and appear 
to contain no new information. Mr. Roe is 
generally at his best when he writes about the 
churches and old manor-houses, though it is 
difficult to say anything original about build- 
ings which have been so fully described by the 
Historical Monuments Commission. Here and 
there, however, he gives us the benefit of the 
acute observation of an artist’s eye. Thus he 
is scornful of the long received opinion that 
no bricks were made in England between the 
departure of the Romans and the days of the 
Tudors, and points to the Cha ji of St. 
Nicholas, in what remains of the twelfth 
century Coggeshall Abbey, in which much brick 
was used. He thinks that “ it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to find another instance of the 
use at so early a period ” of a material entirely 
different from the Roman pattern. 

The real value of Mr. Roe’s book lies in his 
pen and ink drawings, some five score m 
number, which place on record many an odd 
and picturesque “ bit” of the out-of-the-way 
corners of a county which, notwithstanding its 
proximity to London, is comparatively little 
known. ‘Probably no part of England is fuller 
of old manor-houses, as witness the four vol 
umes of the Historical Monuments Commission. 


Printed and Published by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, 20, High Street, 
High Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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